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indicator ^and the Ad jecti\fe Checklist were used ^to describe 
personality patterns found in this group and to compar^e the gifted 
student to other populations^ A set of personality characteristics 
that differed from other adolescent groups vas found for- the gifted 
students, although a diversity of types was found in the gifted 
population. Although the sexes were very similar in personality type, 
they differed ^n whetherthey preferred an interpersonal (females) 
versus an impersonal (mal^s) erientation. Striking differences were 
found between personality preferences found' for the gifted and those 
expressed by their parents. Personality was related ' to achievement 
for only the boys, with extrover"bed , thinking , judging '^types 
receiving higher grades in the college seminars. (Author/CL) 
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it is generally assumed that adolescents identified as "gifted" differ 
as a group from an average population of adolescents for both intellectual 
-skills and personality characteristics. The personality differences af*e now : 
beginning to be systematically investigated (e. g , ,-Franks & Dolan, Mason & 
Blood,! 966; -Tidwell^,, 1980; Toml inson-Keasey & Smi th-Winberry, 1933): Self- 
concept, adjustment, *and a host of'^other personal ity/affective variables have 
been studied dsing a variety of measurement- devices in ah effor^ to separate, 
gi'fted from, non-gifted, gifted achieving from gifted underachieving, and gifted 
who receive intervention from gifted who do not. the present study -looks at 
personality types associated with very basic personal preferences for interacting 
with , the external world of people, ideas, and events. - The Myers-Briggs Type 
Indicator , used in this study, is based or, the theory that individual differences 
in hutnan -behavior are due to basic differences in the way people perceive t-he 
World around them and the processes they use to come to conclusions about their 
perceptions. ^ Preference types have been shown to be related to interests, 
motivation^ what people do. best and what they prefer to do (Myers, 1952).. In 
addition, preference types appear to differentiate gifted* creative * and high 
achieving groups from others. 

The present study had the following objecti.ves: 

1. To examine the personality characteristics of a select group of 
gtfted adolescents (7-lOth grade) through the use of the Myers-Briggs Type 
Indicator (MBTI), an inventory assessing Jungian personality types, and the 
Adjective Checklist (ACL) as a check on the constructs provided* by the MBTI. 
Differences e^mong mathematically talented, verbally gifted, and those talented 
in both areas are also examined. 



2. To compare the persortality patterns found on the MBTI .for this 
gifted group with other gifted adolescent groups, a group of "average" age- 
peers, a group of college students from a selective, prtvate institution-, and 
creative adults. ** . ^ * 

3. ,.To examine the personality patterns found on the MBTI for the parents 
of the gifted adolescents, and assess the degree of similarity or difference. 

It is hoped that such an examination will suggest a developmental pattern or an 

^ if', 

environmental context within which certain'personality characteristics associated 

with giftedness (or types of talent) might be nurtured. The results of such an 

] 

examination [nay also have implications for family counseling with gifted students 
and their parents. : \ - - ^ 

4. To investigate the reTatiohship between persphality characteri-stics , 

IQ scores, and achievement in a gifted program (assessed by grades in a college- 
level seminar) . 

5. To assess any sex differences in the above. ^ 

<t ... 
Based on past research (Burk, -1980; Mills, 1981; Myers, 1962), the litera- ' 

ture on gifted adolescents, and dung*s theory of Psychological Types ,^ it was . 

predicted that the gifted adolescents in our -sample would tendxto prefer "intuition 

(a preference for possibilities and relationships) over "sensing" (a preference 

for known facts). In addition, it was expected that they would more often be 

characterized as "perceptive" (flexible and spontaneous) than "judging" (planned, 

decided, orderly, responsible). 

Subjects' ^ included 55 male an^d 87 female adolescents between the ages of 

12 arid 15 years who were enrolled iri a co.llege program for g.ifted students duririg 

thi Fall of 1981i "Spring 1982^ arid Fall 1982. All subjects had IQ scores greater 

than 130 and had scored at the 98th percentile. or higher on a standardized ability 

or achievement test. Selection for; the Program, however^ w^iS based on §At scores 



^nd/or demonstrated talent where appropriate^ -eacher recommendations, and 
a st^^dent essay. A wide range df topics is represented in the Program and, 
therefore, a wide range of ta.ljants can be found in participants. Although 
most statistical analyses are done across all "types" of giftedriess, students 
are divided into a mathematically gifted, verbally gifted^ anct balanced group 

_ _ _ _ _ ; -Ji . . ... _ , . * 

to _ investigate differences in personality. Mothers (140) and fathers (124) 
of most students participated by completing t^e same personality inventories 
as completed by their sons and daughters. . 

Compa rati va ^mp4^ : Several comparison groups wer^\^used to help understand 
the gifted students' scores on the MBTI: ^ 

1. A:l962 grpup of 7th-9th grade gifted students (Myers, 1962) from 
special classes ,in*suburban: publ Ic school system alVof which ^ranked at the 

95t'h percentile or higher' on all achievement tests taken. ; 

jj . . • / 

2. Pre-prep 7th and 8th graders from Swarthmore High School (Myers, 1962). 

__ ■ _ ... ■ . _ _ _ 

The mean IQ for 8th graders was 114, This group cisjistltuted'an age-appropriate 
peer group with a more "average** 'IQ composition. v ' ' 

3; National Merit Scholarship finalists (all males) from the Spring of " 
1^60 (Myers, 1962)^made up an age-appropriate peer group wi th a comparable IQ 



composition. - ^ - ■ . 

4; Franklin and Marshall Gollege freshmen for the years 1976-77 (381. ' 
women ind 596 men) were used for an above-age level peer group of "above average 
to high IQ. - • • , • ' 

5. Creative men and women consisting of 4^ architects, 39 res^^earch scientists 
.20 writers, 43 mathematicians, 3 writers and 10 college seniors (Myfe-rs,' I962)s 
were chosen as a comparison group oh the dimension" of creativity, demonstratect 
accomplishment, and for compari son- wi th the parents of the gifted; 



Instrumen^ts . A battery of personality and interest Inventdries were completed 
by students' and, parents.^ Included was the Myers-Sri ggs Type Indicator (MBTI)* 
a self-report, forced-choice inventory of preferences in regard to perception ^ 
and' judgement. The purpose of .the Indicator ' is to implement Jung's Theory of . 
Type by ascertaining a person *s basic pref^srence for either extraversion 
(preference for the outer world of people and things) or i-ntroversipn (prefer- 
ence for tlie Inner world of ideas), sensing (preference for ^facts) or in"tii1 ting 
(preference for possibilities and relationships), thinking (impersonal analyses 
and logic). or feeling (personal values and judgmgnts) , and j udging (preference ' 
for planned, orderly, decided way of life) or psrceivjog (preference for a 

flexible, spontaneous way of life). . . ^ / 

_ J ' __ ___ _______ 

The MBTI- was scored for: (a) preference scores for each of the four 

dichotomies* (EI, SN, TF, JP) along with a letter showing the direction of the 

preference; (b) continuous scores; and (c) personality type based on the 16 

possible combinations of the EI, SN, TF, JP dimensions^ Percentage and mdans 

for preference on each of the four opposing pairs, as well as percentages for 

each of the 16*^ personal i ty types, were computed separately for/nales and females. 

The Adjective Checklist (ACL) is a set of 300 self-descriptive adjectives 

- - * ' . ' \ ■ - . . _ 

each of which a person can cheek off pr leave blank. From this set of adjectives, 
a number of different scales can be scored. For this study, ;the following 13^ 
scales were scored: - Self-confidence, Sel f-£ontrol , ^Labi 1 i ty. Personal Adjustment, 
Achievements Doqiiriarrce, Endurance, Order, Intraception^ Affiliation, Autonomy, 

Abasement, and Deference. ^ 

_ _ _ _ ^ _ _ ... _i * _ . . _ _ , • _ 

Several IQ measures were reported for our sample (since this was not ,a ' 

measure used for selection). Several subsets of subjects were formed for the 

three most frequently-reported tests and separate analyses were performed on 

each set. Grades in a college-level course were available for each participant. 

SAT scores were also available* and subjects were divided on the basis of SAT 



scores into 3 groups: math tale^it, verbal talent, or both. Classification 
• was based on a 75 point or greater difference between' SAT-V and M. * 

i^esul^ts and ^iscussioti , 

MBTI Preferencis ' ' , 

Tabl|^ 1 shows the percentages for preferences on the four dimensions of 

: the m^l^for our giftdd group, as well as parents' and other comparison groups. 

Our male gifted students were equally as likely to be introverts as extraverts. 

A significant preference, "however, emerged for '<i»"jtui ting over sensing, thinking 

over .feel ihg^-^n^ perceiving over judging. Our flinale gifted group was equally 

as likely to be split between introverts and extraverts, and showed just as 

strong a preference for intuiting over sensing. They differed from their male 

counterparts, however, in two proyocative ways — they were equally divided 

between thinking and feeling, and between judging arid perceiving. 

The gifted group, therefore, can be characterized as very similar to an 

average group of adolescents in that some are socially outgoing and extraverted, 

while some are more introspective and withdrawn. They clearly show a preference 

■"- - - ■ - - - - - ■- 

however, for looking at the world in terms of possibilities and relationships 

rather than relying on facts alone*. The sex differences appjear to reflect 

differing socialization pressures and expectations for the two sexes. N^ely* 

^ . J c _ [ 

males are socialized to use their intellect in an objective^ logical, analytical 

/ ' * . . 

mddei distrusting feelings or subjectivity* thus they show a strong preference 

for the thinking md§e. Females ^ on the other hand, may feel more comfortable 

" _ ✓ . ^ ■ ' ' _' ' ' . 

With the feeling mode, and thus are equally as likely to choose thinking or 

feeling as a preferred rtidde-i according to personal .preference. 

the gifted boys clearly prefer prercejving over judging. Perceivers are 

flexible* spontaneous ^ independent, autonomous ind:viduals who are ho^ very 

accepting of rules, deadlines* and order. This certainly matches the "stereo- 

type" of -the gifted adolescent. It also taps fnto one of the strengths, as well 



as one of the problem areas, for' gifted students. The girls,- on the other 
hand, are more evenly- split on this preference^. This raises several, issues. 
It suggests that less gifted girls .than boys should be. seen as "problem" 
students, and less of them should be labeled underaehievers . At the same time, 
have a significant number of«these women "lost" their autonomy, independence^ 
and spontaneity? 

In comparison to other groups," the males "in our groilp were most like the 
National Merit Scholarship finalists and the 196? gifted group.- They were 
least Tike the p^re-prep groups the FSM students, and their own parervts (ejfrcept 
for the strong match with' their fathers on the thinking preference). ^T/n 
cdmpariSoh to the group of creative men, less of our gifted males wer4 intror 
verted. The pattern for S-N* T-F* and J-P^ however^ was the same; .^less 
exaggerated for thinking over feeling and perceiving over judging.. One of the. 
more interesting and yet disturbing findings for this group was the oppositional 
pattern on S-N and J-P for their parentis. . , - . * ' 

. \ Th^ gifted girls wire most like other gifted girls and F&M women, they 
more often preferred intuiting over sensing than the pre-prep group (who had 
exactly the opposite pattern of preference), and they showed a smaller percen- 
tage of .extraverts. TYf^y looked'about the same as this more average group \ 
on the thinking-feeling and judging^iie'rcefving dimensions. They, like the 
boys, were less introverted than the creative women and the S^N sp)^ was less 
exaggerated.; Also, like the boys, they showed oppositional patterns oh the S-N ^ 
and J-P dimensions when compared to their parents. On the thinking-feelihg^ 
dimension, the pattern for boys was strikingly like their fathers and sighifi- 
cahtly different from their mothers; ^he pattern for girls was very mach like 
their mothers and significantly different from their fathers. ■ , - 



Table 2 shows the personal fty types resulting from the four preference 
combinations for both male and' female gifted students and their parents: 
the types are listed, in the order of highest ta lowest representation for 
each-groups -wi th^ the percentage of individuals for each type in parentheses. 

The majori^ of both gifted females (64^) and gifttd males (665^) were 
represented in five types: extraverted, intuitive, perceptive thinkers (ENTP) 

and feelers (ENFP); ^introverted, intuitive, perceptive, thinkers (INTP) and 

- — _ _ _ _ . _ _ _ . _ . f 

feelers (INFP); and introverted, sensing, judging, thinkers (ISTJ) . For the 

* gifted males, there was some overlap, with their fathers in that the 1st and 

3rd most represented group for fathers was the 2nd and 3rd most represented . 

for their sons. Only; one of the top four types* for the mothers overlapped 

with their sons (ISTJ). The most heavily represented type for gifted maleS^ 

• - . _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ ^ ^ 

(ENTP); however, had no fathers or mothers in it. 

The mothers and fathers of gifted females were very similar to the - 
parents of gifted* males, but very unlike their daughters. The most heavily 
represented ti^pe for-gifted girls .(ENFP) was found for only 4% of their fathers 
and 1% of their mothers. One of the striking differences was found on the 
judging-perceiving dimension where the top six. groups of mothers for gifted 
boys and the top five groups of mothers for gifted girls were judging types. 
The students, on the' other hand, were perceiving types, 3 to 1, in the top four 
types. Fathers were more evenly split with half pf the top four types judging ' 

and half perceiving.. - ' 

_ __ 

^^Tjhe difference^ between students arid their pai^ents can be" clearly seen . 

In the percentages ' of matches between student and parent personality type: 

5? each for male and female students with their- fathers, 8% with mothers. 

fMBTJ Diflerences-for-Subgroups 

The verba! ly .gifted subgroup was spread over 10 MBTI 'types. The largest 

group of verbally gifted was the extraverted, intuiting, feeling;* perceiving 
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type (ENFP) ^26%). Three other types were represented by 11% each: INTP, 
^ E'NTP, and INFP for a total of 59% bf'th'e verbally giftedr- It is notewor;thy 
that thjs group was equally spli't between' introverts and extraverts,, thinkers 

and feelers, but Sll were intuitive^ and pereeivers. Seventy-six percent 

.... ^ \ . ' . ... ^ 

of the math gifted group was sp.lit between f ivepersonali ty types: ,ENTP^S%)/ 

E5TJ (14%), INTP (9%), INFP (9%), and ISTJ (16%). Again, the group was split 

between introverts and extraverts. This group, however, was split between' • 

sensing and intuiting, but was overwhelmingly jDerceivers and thinkers. The 

balanced group was a mixture of the types preferred by veVbally and mathemati- 

«cally gifted. ' ~ 

• The fact that intuiting is preferred for- the verbally gifted more th^n for 

tha math gifted is. understandable since NF parsons (37% of the verbally gifted) 

are insiptful and creative, with a marked gift .for language (Myers ^ 1962)^ 

they quite often excel in writing. NT's (f2% of the verbally gifted and 37% 

of the math gifted) tend to be intellectually ingenious, excelling in language 

and mathematics. Sensing thinkers (absent^?or the verbally gifted, but 30% 

I^ _ _ 

of the math gifted) prefer impersonal, logical analyses, excelling in economics 

and computer science. "Perceiving" is apparently a strong preference for most 

_ _^ _ 

of the gifted, regardless^ of their type of talent. 

Table 3 presents correlations between gifted students and their parents' 

_ _ _ •_ - 

continuous scores on the fbur MBTI dimensions. Both gifted feinales and males 
had EI scores that were significantly related to their father's EI scores. For 
the boysy all three of th? remaining dimensions w^re significantly r'elaCed to 
their mother's stores. For girls, only. SN scores'were significantly related 
to their parents' scores (both mothers and fathers). 



* Table 4 presents the 13 scales from the AGL with a short description 
for liigh and low scorers, and mean standard scores of ^ur group (based on 
•general population norms). In general,, the ACL strongly supported the 
constructs underlying/the MBTI dimensix)ns. ^ As a group, the gifted were' low pn 
Self-Control tending to be rebell'Jous and argumentati ve^ low on Order, 
tendlm^ to be absent-minded, unorganized, preferring complexity and variety 
to order. They also (especially 'the'males) we re /low on Personal Adjustment, 
tending to be dissatisfied, moody, and withdrawn. It is interesting that 
Tom! inson-Keasey S Smith-WinBerry (1983) also found gifted males to be less 
r well-adjusted than their." control counterparts.^ The group was overall also 
low on Ihtraception, Aff ilia tion, "and Deference, tending to be opinionated 
and fault-finding, individualistic and strong-willed, spontaneous and inde- 
pendent. \ .j • - 

Table 5 presents the four MBTI dimensions and the ACL scales that were 
significantly correlated with each. Since the majority of oury/gifted students 
prefer t/ituition and perceiving, it was ho surprise to find them described 
by the ACL as: autonomouss flexible, capable,- aggressive, spontaneous, and 
•tolerant. They can also be seen as temperamental, unorganized, rebellious, 
argumentative, impatient, moody, absent-minded, energetic, careless, inde- 
pendent, and preferring eon)plexity, variety, and change. Seventy-seven per 
cervt of our gifted boys preferred the thinking mode for making' judgments or 
decisions. That^eans jthey do so objectively. aYid im[iersonally, ^considering 

_ ^ _ _ - - • - «- - ----- - 

causes of events and where decisions may lead. According to, the ACL, they 

are opinionated, autonomous, self-conf ideht* argumentative* dissatisf ied* 

. . • _ / _ * 

independent* ambitious, and precise. More femalesthan males preferred the 

feeling mode, where decisions are made t)ersonaHy and subjectively* weighing 



/ 
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values of choides and how they matter to others. On the ACL; the sexes 

had significant differences in mean scores on four scales: Affiliation (female^* 

Wgherj t{138) =-2.38, £< .02, Autonomy (males higher) t(138) - "^,23, £< 02. 

'I^basement (females higher) t(138) = -2.64, £<.dl, and Deference (females higher) 

t(13Si) = -t.83, £<.05. These differences reflect widely=found and traditional 

differences between the sexes. They also reflect* I believe, tha differences 

found on the thinking-feeHing dimension of the MBTI. 

Personality and Achi'gvefnervt * 

No differences in IQ were found for the two sexes or any of tne personality 

categories (EI, SN, TF, JPj, IQ was also unrelated to ^rade in the gifted 

seminars.. A sex^'x personality type interaction for grade, however s founV"" 

for introversiofi-extraversioh, £(1,101) = 4.16, £<.D5, with male extraverts 

having sigh if icant-T^ higher grades than female extraverts and introverts, and 

higher than male ihtrbverts. No difference wa's found for female introverts 

versus extraverts. The same significant interaction oeeurfed for judging versus 

perceiving, E(i,101) = 4.47, 2<.05, with male judgers having signif ieantlj^ 

t - - ' - " - - 

higher grades- than male perceivers, female judyers, and female perceivers. Again 

the female types did not differ. Fqr males, grades were negatively correlated 

(r- = -.55) with their feeling scores^ In other words, males with a feeling 

preference, the stronger the preference the lower the grades obtained. 

Senerati Bi scussion 

. it must be kept in mind ttiat the present sample is a "seli?ct" group of 
gifted' adolescents and, therefore, the results pf this study cannot be applied 
^0 all gifted students. The students in our Program were chosen for certain 
.affective, as well as intellectual qualities. The unmotivared, unachieving, 
'gifted were under-represented, although not completely absent in this group. 



The finding of a relatively stable (across time and population) set of 
personality characteristics for gifted groups that differsfrom other adoles- 
cent groups is of major importance in the understanding of these individuals, 
their cognitive styles^ preferences for perceiving and evaluating the world 
around them. The present results -suggest that the same qualities (flexibility, 
ingenuity, theoretical orientation, insight) are found in gifted males and 
females, but that the sexes differ somewhat in whether they use their qualities 
within an interpersonal versus an impersonal orientation (a difference perhaps 
related to the differing socialization oV males and females since this difference 
is cpnsistently found in the general population). This knowledge can be used to 
counsel educators concerning the characteristics and learning styles of gifted 
adolescents as they differ from other groups of adolescents. 

Or\ the other, hand, it is important to recognize the diversity of types 
found within the gifted population. The successes and problems encountered by - 
the extraverted gifted student most likely differ from those experienced by 
the introverted one, the judging versus the perceiving, and the thinkers versus 
feelers. The differences found for varying types of gif tedness (math versus 
verbal) emphasize the interaction between persohSli t/ and intellectual charac- 
teristics; with some preferences unique to gifted types and others that are 
indigenous to^being gifted without regard to type of intellectual talent. 
Teachers, counselors, and parents bf the'^gif ted should b§ aware of these 
differences for educational intervention, as well as social and academic 
counseling.' A more sophisticated understanding dnd identification of the mahy 
manifestations of gif tedness is sorely needed. For too long we have treated 
the gifted as^completely homogeneous groups whereas they are, anything but 
in terms of intellectual level or personality. 



It is clear that more than ability contributes to high leveli achievement. ^ 

Certainly motivation is im^rtant, and it seems as plausible that preferences 

for perceiving and evaluating information, situations, and solving problems 

can affect academic outcomes. Traditional educational approaches with ah 

emphasis on facts, routine, and detail quite likely conflict with the 'majority ' 

of gifted children's interest in possibilities, theories, ideas, spontaneity, 

and imagination. The fact that extraverted and judging males. (there were only 

10 of these) received higher grades than other types can be understood in terms ' 

.of these traditional educational values. "Juc^ing types have been found to be 

high achievers (somewhat overachievers j before (Myers* 19^2) arid rio wonder, they 

are described as thorough, responsible* dependable* performs up to capacity* meets. 

deadlines, industrious, good Qn details. Extraverted males are described as 

competitive, acting gregarious,, potential leaders* pleasant* and expresses self 

m^A^ — again characteristics valued in most traditional educational systems. 

Extraverted males also received higher grades than other groups. Perceivers* 

. . . . . ....... V . 

on the other hand, are described as unwilling to take directidris and uncooperative. 

They, more . likely, are going to be at risk for "behavioral problems" and urider- 

achievement'. Indeed, Myers (1962) reports a significant negative relationship 

between achievement and a preference for perceiving versus judging. 

Personality does not appear to be as critical a factorfor achievement in 

females. This may be due to the fact that their' stronger preference for feeling 

(a people orientation) over thinking (an impersonal ^ attitude) offsets some of 

_ _ _ _ 

qualities found in the introverted and perceiving types that are least amenable 

to educational valSes. In addition, girls have been found to be more cooperative 

and "social iz ed" to school " than boys. This is an area needing future research. 
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A eufriculurii for gifted students should eapitaljze bri the strengths and 
preferences of such youth (flexibility, independente, theoretical orientation, 
good with abstract ideas), as well as incorporate experiences to exercise the > 
skills/processes least 'preferred and developed by gifted students (organization, 
thoroughness, attention to details). Of course. Individual assessment and 
curriculum planning should be the ideal. However* when this is not possible, 
knowledge of the dominant preferences of the majority of gifted students (or 
groups of gifted students) will contribute' to better educational planning. 

Studies have shown that a number of gifted individuals suffer from depression 
(Yadasky-Holahan_S Holahan. 1983) and l*ow self-esteem (Klelti and. Cantor, 1976). 
In fact, one of the major differences between achieving and underachieving 
.gifted individuals is a poor self-Concept. An. important factor contributing 
to both psychological 7 as well as academic, problems may be the personality 
preferences found in a significant number of gifted. students that-diffei from 
that of most of their classmates, many of their teachers, and even their 
parents. It is very difficult for judging and sensing types to understand 
intuiting and perce>ving types, and yet these opposing patterns are found for 
gifted adolescents and their -parents. It is intriguing to consider the dynamics 
involved in the development, of such diverse patterns for students as compared 
to' their parents. It is clear, however, that the knowledge that such differences 
exist can lead to a greater understanding /between parents and their gifted 
children. 
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■TABLE 1 

Percentages for Preference Scores on the MBTI 
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1962 Sifted (34) 
(7th-9th grade) 


50 


50 


2i 


79 


56^; 


44^ •. 


. .38 


62 




National Merit 
Scholarship finalists 


42 


' 58 


17 


83 


66 


34 


43 


1 
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• 57 
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Our Sifted (64) a. 
(7th-i0th grade) 


55^ 


45b 






77^ 


23^ 


279 


73*^ 
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Pre-Prep (100) 
(7th-8th grade) 


68 


32 


72C. 


28^. 


56^ 


44^ 


499 


51^ 
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Franklin and Marshall 
Freshmen (596) 


47 


53 


. .. 49*^ 


- A 

- 


40^ 


60^^^ : 


579 


43^ 




Creative Men (115) 


37^ 




3 c 


97d 


> 

592 


41^ 


459 


55^1 




Mothers (59) 
Fathers (51) 


373 
37* 


63^5 
63^ 


63C 
60^ 


37*^ 
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48^ 
82 


52^ 
18 


759 
575 


25^1 

43^ " 




FEMALES 




















1962 Gifted (26) 
(7th-9th grade) 


58 


42 




88^ 


42 


58. 


35 


65 


** 


Our Gifted (83) 
t/th-lOth grade) 


57a 


43'' 


31^ 


69^ 


426 


58f. 


459 


55^1 




Pre-prep (121) 
{7th-8th grade) ^ 


75^ 


25^ 


70^ 


30^ 


41 


59 


47 


53 




Franklin and Mar*>ha11 

(-1 III UIIU llUi-^t-IU-i 1 

Freshmen Women (381) 


52 


■ 48 


39c 


6id 




72^" 




Aft 

HO 




Creative^o'fifen (28) 


21^ 


79'' 


4 


> 

96 


43 


57 


36 


/ 

^4 ^ 




Mothers (81) 
Fathers (73) 


39^ 
30* 


ei''. 

70^^ 


54^ 
56^ 


46^ / 

44^ , , 

/ 


38 
80^ 


62 
20^ 


709 . 

6.39 


'30^ 
37^1 



Note : Comp&ri son groups with the same superscript di f f er si ghi fi cahtly 
from Our Gifted Group for the percentages found in each column - 
Test for the Difference in Proportions (2) p<.05 
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^ TABLE 2 

Personality types Resulting From the Four 
Preference Combinations on the MBTI 



Male Gifted 


Fathers 


Mothers 


fe4iiaJ^— lifted 


Fathers 


Mathers 


CWTD* 

(28%) 


T CT 1 
lb 1 J 

(22%) 


T CT"1 

IbTJ 
(19%) 


ENFP* 
(22%). 


iSTJ 
(34%) 


ISFd 
(19%) 


T WTD 

(19%). 


CCTD 

to 1 r 

(18%) 


T C C 1 

lord 

(12^)^ 


T ti 1" rS \ 

(19.%) ' - 


INTJ 
(14%) 


ESFd . 
(9%) 


^ (8%) 


T WTD 

IM 1 r 
(14%) 


r c c 1 

cor J 
(12%) 


' ENTP 

(ia%) 


INTP 

(8%) 


ENFJ 
(9%) 


■ (8%) 


T WT 1 

IN 1 J 

(12%) . 


I NT J ^ 
(10%) 


ISTd 

(9%) . 


ENTP 
(6%) 


^ ISTJ 
(7%) 


fMt 1 
cn 1 u 

(6%) 


CCT 1 
to 1 J 

(12%) 


INr J 
(8%) 


INFJ 
(8%) 


INFP 
(5%) 


INrJ 
(7%) 


t Kit 1 
(6%) 


T C C 1 
lor J 

(4%) , 


to 1 J 

(7%) 


ESTJ 
(5%) 


ESTJ 


T fci n 

INFP 
(7%) 


loir 

(6%) 


inr J 
(4%) ^ 


T C C D 

lorH 
(5%) 


ENFJ • 
■ (5%) 


ENTJ • 
(5%) 


ISFP 
(6%) 


torr 

(3%) 


t kibb 
ilihr 

(4%) ' 


c fci c b 

(5%) 


ISFJ ' ' 
'(4%) 


ISTP 
(4%) 


ESTJ 
(6%) 


tWrr 

(3%) 


CWT 1 

(4%) 


cNr J 

(5%) 


INTP ' 
(4%) 


ESFP 

(4%): 


ENTJ 
(6%) 


CO 1 Q 

(3%) 


T CTD 
lo 1 r 

(2%) 


t kic b 
INrH 

(3%) 


ESFP 


ENFP* 

(.4%) 


INTP , 
(4%) 


(3%) 


torr 

(2%) 


INTP 
(3%) 


ENJJ 
(4%) 


ISFJ 
(3%) 


ESFP 
. - (4%) 


lord ' 


tNrr 
(2%) 


T cTn 
loTP 

(1%) 


iNtj 

• "(3%) 


ISFP 
(3%) 


ENTP 
(4%) 


i o r r 

(2%) . 


CMC 3 

tNrd 

■ B : 


toTr 


ISTP 
(1%) 


ESTP 
(3%) 


I cTn 

(2%) ■ 


ESTP 


ENTP* 
Q 


ENTd 
(1%) 


ESTP 
(1%) 


ESFJ 
(1%) 


ESTP 

(1%) 


ENFJ 
(1%) 


ESFJ 
0 


ENTP* 
0 


ESFJ 

m) 


INFJ . 
0 


ENFF^* 
(1%) 


- INF J 
0 


ISFP 
0 


.ESFP 
. Q 


ISFP 
0 

♦ 


ENFJ, ' 
0 


INTJ 
0 
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HaieH.S. 
Norms 



Sifted 
Hale; Female 
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eHARAeTERiSTiCS 

SEfiSiftid 



FREQUENTtY ASSOCIATED 
TYPES 



WITH EACH TYPE AMONG YOUNG PEOPLE 
INTUITIVE TYPES 



Senbus.quiat.eiirriuc^^ 
concentration Bnd #Voughnest. 
practical, orderly, matter-of-fact, 
logical jealistic and dependable. 
See to it that everything is well 

Make up their own minds as to 
what should be accomplished 
and work toward it steadily, 
regardless of protests or dis- 
tractions, ftfv ha/ . 



ISTP 



5.1^ 



l^ool onlookers-qaiet; reserved, 
observing and analyzing life 
with detached curiosity and 
unex|)ected flashes of original 
humor. Usually interested in 
impersonal principles, cause 
and effec^ hoW and why me- 
chsDJpa.hhingsyyprk.^E^ 
themselves no more than they 
think necessary; because any 
waste of energy would be - - 
inelficieni. d5o \% 



ESTP i.n^ 

Matter;orfact,ctonot w^^^^^^ 
hurry, enjoy whatever comes 
> along. Tend to like mechanical 
things and sports, with friends 
on the side. May be a bit blunt 
or insensitive. Can do math or 
science vvhen they see)he need. 
Dislike long explanations. Are . 

with reaLthings that can 
be worked, handled, taken 
aparf or put together. 

n n 



ESTJ 



15.7^ 



Practical, realistic, niatter-bi- 
[s^^L wi th a naturaj head for 
business or mechanics,.Not 
interested in subject they see 
ho use for, but can-apply them- 

organize and run activities. May 
fiiaka §odd administrators, es- 
pecially if they remember to 
consider others' feelings and 
points of view. 

OA) M 



4.«..: . 

Qiiiet, rriehdly,n»pdhsibid and 
conscientious. Work devotedly 
J^.^JJhBj/ PAHO^tipns and 
$ervd their friends and school. 
Tiiorough; painstaking; acicurate; 
May need time to master tech* 
Dical siibjects, as their ir>^ 
are usually not technical Patient 
with.detati and routine, toyal, 
considerate, concerned with 
how otfier people feei'. 



ISFP 



Retirihg^quietly friehdly;.Sdrisi' 
tive, kind, modest about their 
^^'i'*'^* Shun dlsagreemieiiis, 
dp not force their ppimom or 
values on others. Usually do 
hot care to lei^d but are often 
loyal followers, Often relaxed 
3bp_ul getting things done , _ 
because they enjoy the present 
morrientaiid do not want to 
spoil it by undue haste or 
exertion. 2% 0| 



Zuz(wi by pe^evei^ni:e, 

Ofi8Ln?i]!Y 8nd^^ ' 
whatever is needed or wanted. 
Put their best efforts into their 
work. Quietly forceful, con- 
^Pifin^Loy^j concerned for qt^ 
Respected for their firm prin- 
ciples, tikely (obehmred 
and followed for their clear 
P.PM'?l'.9l]5_i5iP_hQy'_he5t to 
serve the common good.^ 

Oh 



'■0 



ESFP 



6. 



Outgoing, easygoing,. accepting, 
friendly, enjoy everything and 
makH thin^ more fun lor others 

and m^ing things. Know what's 
going on and join in eagerly; 
Find remembering facts easier - 
than mastering theories. Are best 
in situations that need sound 
cpmrjrbn.sense and practical 
ability with people as well as 
with things. 



Full of enthusiasms and loyal- 
ties, but seldom talk of these 
y njii jhejf Jcno w you wejl, Care 
' about learning, ideas; language, 
and independent projects of 
their own. Tend to undertake 

it done,. Friendly, .but often s 
too absorbed in what they are 
doing to be sociable; Little 
concerned with possessions or 
physical surroundings. \ 9l 



ENFP 



7.: 



ESFJ 



6.^ 



conscientious; born cooper!ators, 
active committee members. 
Need harmony ind may be 
good at creating it. Always doing 
something nice for someone. 
^Work best with encouragement 
arid praisH. Litt|ii interest in 
!.^.^|[^ct thinking or technical 
subjects. Main interest is In. . 
dliij^ that directly arid visibly - 
effect people's lives. \% 



Warmly enthusiastic, high 
spirited, iri^hious, imaginative, 
Able to do almost anything that 
interests them. Quick with a . 
solution for any difficulty and 
ready to help ahyi)h6 with a 
problem. Often rely on their 
ability to improvise instead of 

iparing In advance; Can 
usually find compelling reasons 
for whatever they want. 



ENF^J 



3.5^ 



Responsive and responsibje, 
Generally feel real concern for 
what others think or want, and 
try to handle things with due 
regard fo; other people's feel- ' 
ings.Can present a proposal or 
lead a group discussion vyfith 
ease ami tact. Sociable, |X)pular, 
active in school affairs,, but put 
time enough on their studies to 
do good work; 

- n 51 



i« 

yi^_^iLy!^|Vji_orijinAl minds 1^ 
great drive for their own idiis * 
ond.purposes.' In fields that ippMi 
to them, they have a fine power 
to'orpnizeaji3bandcarry it 
throMhwith or with 
Skeptical, critical, independent, 
deterniihed, often stiibbbrri. 
Must learn to yiold less impor- 
tant points in order to wi^ the 
most important; l^. 

— 

W^Si t'f'iil^nt.in 
exams, especially in theoretical 
or scientific subjects, togical 
to the point of hairsplitting, ' 
Usually interested mainly in 
ideas, with littlejiking for 
parties or small talkc Tend to 
have sharply defined interests; 
Need to choose careers where 
some strong interest can be 
used and useful. 

19^0 4^ 



ENTP J 7.^ 

Quick, ingenious, good at many 
things. Stimulatine company, 
PkrMnd Outspoken.; May argue 
for fun on either.side ofaquei- 
tibh. Resourceful in solving new 
and challenging problems, but 



may neglect routine alignments. 
Apt to turn to^ne new interest 
after another. Skillful in finding 
logical reasons for what they 
want. 

28^ 10% 



ENTJ 



6.6% 



Hearty, frank, able in studies, 
leaders in activities; Usually 
^od in any th ifig that requires 
f ^_5oning and intejiigent talk, 
such as public speaking; Are 
usually well-ihformed and enjoy 
adding to thejr fund of knpwl- 
edge. May sometimes be mora 
positive and cohfident than 
their experience in an^area 
warrants. 

hi Al 



. - TABLE 3 ' 

Pearson Correlations for Gifted ' 
Students ^nd Their Parents on the MBTI 



Dimensions 

EI 
SN 
• TF 
*3P 



Gi fted Jial^s/Father Mother 



.36** 
.06 



* .07 



.12 

,36** 



.24* 

V 



22" 



Gifted Females/Father Mother 



.24* 
.28** 
.09 
.13 



.09 
.35** 
-.03 
.09 



, •*£<.05 
** £<.01 
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. • TABLE 4 - \ 

^ ACL Scales, Descriptions and Mean 
' Standard Scores 

» . 

iMle. • Descript^ion Mean Standard Score 

Self-Corifiderice • Hi = Poised, self-confident, self-assured. Males 49 

clear-thinkingi independent, outspoken; 

^ Females 49 

Lo = Retiring, reserved * pre-occupied, 
^ preferring inactidh and contemplation. 

/ — — — 

Self-Gontrol Hi = Conscientious, dependable^goodnatured. Males 42 

industrious, stable, and pleasant. 

Females 45 

to = Adventurous, hasty, rebel liduss and 
argumentative. 

Lability Hi = Spontaneous, flexible, _ nee for change^ Males ^7 

emotional, impatient, tolerant, forgetful. 

Females 50 

. Lo = ^nservative, formal, industrious, 

serious, unselfish. ' . . 

Personal Adjustment^ Hi = alert, calm, fair-minded, loyal. Males 43 

organized, practical, trusting. 

Female's 47 

to = affected, dissatisfied, moody, aloof, 
and Withdrawn. 

Achievement Hi = aggressive, ambitious, capable, energetic. Males 49 

^ opportunistic, and pTanful- 

^ ' _ _ _ Females 49 

Lo = easygoing, leisurely, skeptical, and 
dubious about rewards due to effort. 

Dominance Hi = aggressive,'' argumentative, autocratic. Males -gq^ 

forceful, outgoing, strong. 

* Females ^2 

Lo = inhibited, retiring; shy, suggestible. 

Endurance . Hi «= determined, methodical, patient, perser- Males -47 

verihgi ^precise, and steady; 

_ • - Females . 47 

Lo = absent-minded s hasty^ impulsive, careless. 

Order Hi = neat, organized^ rational ^ formal. Males 44 

cautious, conservative. 

- - Females 43 , 

to = absent-minded, unorgahi zed ^ temperamental , 
'prefer complexity and variety to order. 

rntraception Hi k alert, curious, insightful, relective. Males 44 

^nsitive. _ - 

_ _.. \ _ . . . Females 45 

to =• IrWifferent, opinionated^ and fault- 
V, ' finding. 



Scale 
Affiliation 



Autonomy 



Abasement *> 



Deference 



Hi 

bo 

Hi 

Lo 

^^i 
Lo 
Hi 



Bescriptiori^ ' ^ 

adaptable, corisideratei cooperative, 
kind, talkative, arid warm; 



individualistic arid strorig-wil led, 
less trusting- 
independent^ autonomous, assertive, 
and self-willed. 

subdued^ hesitates to take the 
initiative. 

anxious^ gloomy^ and submissive. 

optimistic and confident. 

appreciative, conventional, cooperative, 
sensitive^ suggestible. 



Lo = energetic, spontaneous^ and independent. 



Meari Staridard Score 
Mal^s . 43 



Females 42- 



Males 50 



Females"'^^ 



Hales 46 



Females 46 



Males 43 



Females 43 
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TABLE 5 



AEL Scale 
Self.-ebnf idenee 
Self-Gontrol 
taWl i ty 

Personal Adjustment 

Achievement 
Dbmi hahc^ 
Endurance 

Order 

Intra cepti on 

Affiliation 

Autonomy 

Abasement 
Deference 



Gorrelatiphs Between MBTI Diriiehsioris 
arid ACL Scales ; 

• ' MBTI 



ii 

-.47*** 

.15 
..35*** 

-.12 

-.15 
..■52*** 
.05. 

-.06 

.06 
•.33** 

.34^* 

.51*** 
.41*** 



SN 
• .36** 
-.32** 

. 52*** 
-.12 

.17 
.15 
-.27** 

-.28** 

.18 

.14 

.35***- 

-.19 
-.34** 



TF 
-.26* 
;12 
;10 

.30**(mffles) 
-..06 (females) - 

-.27** 

-;34** . 

-.i8**(females) 
.05 (males) 

-.24** (females) 
.01 (males) 

.25**(males) i 
.04 (females) • 

.35***(niale5) 
.02 (females) 

_.40*-**(males) 
.01 ^females) 

.41*** 

.46***(males) 
.13 (females) 



15 

4g*** 

38*** 
32** 

12 
D5 

47<r** 

50*** 

10 
12 

41*** 

.25** 
-.44 



^ .05 ** £<.oi *** £-«^.ooi 
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Abstract 

Personality eharaeteristies were assessed for 65 male arid 87 female 
adolescents (and their parents) between the ages of 12 and 15 years of 
age who were enrolled in a college program for gifted students. The Myers^- 
Briggs Type indicator (HBTI) and the Adjective Checklist (ACL) were used 
to describe the personality patterns fdufrd in this group and to compare 
the gifted students to btlier populations. A set of personality character- 
istics that differed from other adolescent groups was found for the 
gifted studentis, although a diversity of types was found in the gifted 
population. Although the sexes were ver^ similar in personality type, 
they*" differed in whether they" preferred an interpersonal (females) versu>— 
an impersonal (males) orientation. Striking differences were found \ 

between the personality prei^ ^nces found for the gifted^and those expressed 

t ____ 

by their parents. Personality was related to achievement for only the 

boys, with extraverted, thinking^ judging types receiving Higher grades in \ 

the college seminars. , 
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